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A GOOD WORK WELL ACCOMPLISHED 

Friends of the classics have always felt the need of a definite 
formulation of the values of classical study, which might serve as 
a sort of creed around which and to the defense of which they 
might rally against the attacks of an unbelieving world. Most 
of us have formulated for ourselves the ends and aims of classical 
studies, and have from time to time "taken account of stock" of 
their practical values. 

Meanwhile, the subject came up in a very different and helpful 
manner at Cincinnati in 191 2. One item of the program was 
entitled "A Concrete Illustration Instead of an Abstract Statement 
in Answer to the High-School Boy's Question: 'What's the Use 
of Latin?'" The paper, or rather, exhibition, was presented by 
Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the Oak Park (111.) High School, and has 
been already described in these pages. The feeling was very strong 
among the members present that in the exhibit we had a powerful 
argument and unique stimulus for the study of the classics in school 
and college, and that we should not be content with its mere 
presentation at Cincinnati and a few other cities. A committee of 
five was accordingly appointed to consider ways and means for the 
publication of a manual with accompanying wall charts which 
should effectively spread Miss Sabin' s material and method 
throughout the schools of the country. 

This committee met on several occasions in conference with 
Miss Sabin, and as a result the work is now completed and in the 
hands of those whose subscriptions have already been received. It 
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is a handsomely printed manual (126 pages, octavo), entitled The 
Relation of Latin to Practical Life, published by the author and 
printed and issued by the University of Chicago Press. The 
manual is supplemented by sixty large wall charts containing the 
most pertinent parts of the exhibit, to which other material may 
be added by teachers using the charts. 

The Classical Association from the first has put itself back of 
this enterprise, and it as well as the author may be congratulated 
upon a good work well accomplished. 



A FRIEND OF THE CLASSICS 

Forty-one years ago a movement was started in this country 
which has probably turned more people into serious and guided 
courses of reading than any other one influence. At a time when 
there were no schools of correspondence, no summer sessions of 
institutions of learning, few if any summer schools of any sort, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C.L.S.C.) was started. 
While it has never professed any great depth of scholarship, while 
it has always been confessedly popular, intentionally within the 
reach of those of modest educational attainment, the course has 
still been serious and purposeful, and admirably adapted to the 
end which it has always kept in view — a wide appeal for a serious 
study of the best and most worth while in literature, art, science, 
and society. 

The reading course is in a four-year cycle, and this year, in due 
round, has come the so-called "Classical Year." Chautauqua has 
always been generously appreciative of the classics and has had no 
small influence in producing a widespread knowledge and real 
appreciation of ancient art and thought. The books assigned for 
reading and study in this classical year are: Rambles and Studies 
in Greece, by J. P. Mahaffy; The Message of Greek Art, by H. H. 
Powers; Studies in the Poetry of Italy; Roman and Italian, by F. J. 
Miller and Oscar Kuhns. 

It is a an interesting coincidence that Chautauqua's "classical 
year" comes at a time when, by the recent events of Italy's seizure 



